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‘*Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuon- 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most subliine truths, in the mid-t of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
Love and Charity."— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


ASONIC MIRRKO 


MASON’S HALL. 


From the Newburyport Free Press. 

This Hall, it is well known, has been fitted up 
for the members of St. John’s and St. Mark’s 
Lodges in a style of magnificer-se and splendor, not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any other in New-Eng- 
land. The recent erection of two superb Pillars, 
formed on the most exact Corinthian model, and 
ornamented in exquisite style, has very materially 
increased the beauty and richness of the hall, A 
crowded and brilliant audience assembled on Mon- 
day evening to witness the ceremony of dedicating 
these Pillars, an account of which will be seen be- 
low. We cannot refrain from expressing our un- 
qualified admiration of the excellent Ode elicited 
on the occasion. A better one, we believe, cannot 
be found on the records of Masonry. Its allusions 
are as remarkably felicitous, as the poetry is sweet. 

The ceremony of raising the Prntars, in Ma- 
son’s Hall, took place on Monday evening last, in 
presence of the members of each Masonic Body, 
when a large and respectable number of citizens 
were assembled to witness the dedication. We 
shall refrain from any unnecessary praise to the 
gentleman who first projected and ordered the 
workmanship of them. Suffiee it to say, he has, in 
concert with the gentlemen committee, embellished 
the Hall to the satisfaction of every one, who has 
any knowledge of Wisdom, Strength and Beauty. 

A beautiful picture of Gen. Warren was pro- 
cured and put up, for the first time, by the mem- 
bers of St Mark’s Lodge, painted by Mr. Swain, 
of this town, who is rising fast in the estimation of 
the public. It is to be hoped that he may have a 
friendly hand extended, and a fair opportunity, to 
further his future efforts. 

A procession was formed in the Hall, consisting 
of the Encampment of Knights Templars, R. W. 
Br. R. S. Spofford, in the chair, assisted by Wor- 
shipful Br. J. Cook, as Senior Warden, and Wor- 
shipful Br. E. Bradbury, as Junior Warden, and 
proceeded to deposite, in the bosom of the struc- 
tures, a History of the Masonic Bodies, from the 
date of their cha-ters. The ceremony of deposit- 


ing coins, works of celebrity, &c. was peculiarly 
interesting. 


An address was then delivered by the Rev Br. | 


Morss, 
The following admirable Ode, written for the 
Occasion, by a Lady of this town, was sung with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


much taste and spirit, by a select choir, under the 
direction of R. W. T. B. White. 
ODE. 
Descend, thou great Spirit of him who of eld 
Made the Mount of Moriab his Temple’s foundation, 
And raising its pillars, o’erlaid them with gold, 
Then made to JEHOVAH its grand dedication. 
Come hallow the rite 
We engage in this night, 
Be thy council our Compass—thy wisdom our Light! 
While our voices aud hearts at the a/tar combine, 
As pure be our incense, our songs sweet as thine. 


And, brethren, all hail to the Pillars we rear! 
From the rude shock of time may they long be protected ; 
And, to age afier age, in ther beauty appear, 
Untarnish’d and strong as (hey new are erected ! 
Though we leave them behind, 
May they oft timestemind 
Our sons of the unien tn which we were join’d ; 
And the seeret deposiies their bosons snclose, 
As years roll along, undiscover'd repose. 


Lo! ye who have felt not the Gordian tie, 
hich binds uf together in vain ye resolve it! 
lis mystery all your research shall dety, 
For not the Great Conquerer’s sword can dissolve it. 
The Secret divine, 
Which our bosoms enshrine, 
Your eye ne’er shalt sean, nor your science define ; 
Tis a tree that will yeld you its shade and vs fruit, 
Displaying the branch, but concealing the root! 


‘There's a chord in the heart of each Mason, that bleeds, 
And trembles with pain, at the wounds of another; 
There’s a flame of delight that is kindled, and fed 
On the j ys that may glow in the breast of a Brother. 
Nor, to Craftsmen alone 
Is our sympathy shown— 
The world are our brothers—their weal is our own. 
W hile we sojourn on earth, tho’ life’s shadows or sun 
In Faith, Hope, and Charity, still we are one. 
And when the green Cassia must drop on our clay, 
And our essence immortal return to its Giver, 
May the Angel of Peace waft our spirits away, 


Keep our ties closelydrawn, and cement them, forever ! 
In the Temple above. 


May our Master approve 
Of our services here, in the labors of love : 
And a halo of glory encircling us there, 
Be the sign of His favor, th: badge that we wear! 
All the exercises were performed in a very 
pleasing and agreeable manner, 


GRAND CHAPTER OF TENNESSEE. 
A Grand Royal Arch Chapter has recently been 


DREW Jackson, past grand master of the Grand 
| Lodge of Tennessee, onti¢iating as Dep. Gen. Grand 
‘High Priest pro tem. rose and announced, that a 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter having been constitu- 
tionally established for the state of Tennessee with 
the requisite sanction of one of the General Grand 
Officers, it was now necessary to constitute and 
consecrate the same, and install the grand officers 
in due form. The Grand Secretary elect was 
then directed to read the warrant of approbation 
from the General Grand King, after which the of- 
ficers and members of the new Grand Chapter hav- 
ing taken their stations on the stage, the M. E. 
Companion Oliver B. Hayes, Past Deputy Grand 
High Priest, officiating as General Grand High 
Priest pro fem constituted, consecrated, and dedi- 
cated the Grand Chapter in solemn form, and 
proclamation was made accordingly. A Masonic 
hymn was then sung, after which the grand officers 
were severally presenied for installation, were in- 
vested with their appropriate robes, jewels and 
other decorations, and received the solemn chai ges 
adapted to their respective offices. An Ode was 
sung by the choir, and an oration was delivered by 
the M. E. Grand High Priest of the new Grand 
Chapter. Another fine piece of music and the 
benediction closed the ceremonies. 

The audience was very numerous, and although 
the exercises occupied nearly three how —no 
signs of impatience were exhibited, so h.ghly in- 
terested and gratified were all present by the sol- 
emn, appropriate, and imposing ceremonies of the 
occasion. ‘The fraternity again formed a proces- 
sion, and moved through Summer, Cedar and 
Cherry streets to the Masonic Hall, where an ex- 
cellent dinner had been prepared by Br. Emmet, 
and a very numerous party of Masons of every de- 
gree crowded around the festive board. His Ex- 
cellency Governor Caxro.t was present by invita- 
tion. President Linpsay was also invited, but un- 
able to attend. After dinner a few toasis were 
given, among which were the following, viz. 

By Comp. W G. Hunt, G. H P.—Religion, learn- 
ing and liberty, the three great lights of the werid; aad 


Masonry, the lens by which their rays are concentraied 
and converged. 


established in the State of Tennessee. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing account of the splendid ceremonies on the 
occasion of constituting this Grand Chapter, and 
installing its officers, which took place at Nashville’ 
on the 4th ult. is copied fromthe National Banner, 
at that place :— 

The members of the new Grand Chapter as- 
sembled at 10 o’clock A. M. at Messrs, Decker and 
Dyer’s convenient apartments on the public square, 
and at twelve o’clock the Cumberland Roval Arch 
Chapter, No. 1, Cumberland and Nashville Lodges, 
with a number of visiting companions and breth- 
ren, moved in procession from the Masonic Hall, 
through Spring and Market streets, to the publie 
square, and after being joined by the Grand Chap- 
ter, the whole proceeded through College and 
Spring streets to the Presbyterian Church. 

On arriving at which place, the procession halt- 
ed, and entered in inverted order. After the au- 
dience was seated, the Grand Marshal ascended the 
stage and proclaimed the object of the meeting ; 
requesting silence during the ceremonies. Am ode 
was then sung, after which, M. E. Companion An- 


By Comp. Andrew Jackson, P. G M.—Cumberland 
College; may it continue to grow in reputatiou and ‘ise- 
fulness, and become, as it promises to be, a permanent 
and distinguished seat of science. 

By Governor Carroll. Good fellowship and brother- 
ly love among al! mankind. 

By Comp. Wilkins Tanvekill, D. G. H. P.- The 
mystic signal; it has arrested the arm of the savage when 


uptifted to destroy—may it never be given without pra- 
ducing its full effect. 


The following ace the Grand Officers of the Grand 
Chapter of ‘Tennessee. 

Wilham G. Hunt, Grand High Priest ; Wilkins 
Tannehill, Deputy Grand H:gh Priest ; Edward 
H. Steele, of Clarksville, Grand king ; Dyer Pearl, 
Grand Scribe ; Moses Stephens, Grand Treasurer ; 
Charles Cooper, Grand Secretary ; Rev Hardy 
M. Cryer, of Summer county, Grand Chaplain ; 
Hillary Langtry, of Columbia, Grand Marshal. 


The Masonic Hall at Chambersburg, will be 
consecrated by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
on Tuesday the 18th day of July next All regu 
lar Lodges in Pennsylvania, Chapters and Lodges 
in neigbouring states, and those in regular stand- 
ing, not members of any Ledge, are invited. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


[Vou. 


> 


The following Ove was published in the 18th number 
of the Mirror, extracted from another paper, but has 
proved far from being true to the original. It was writ- 
ten several years since, and published in the Biltimore 
Morning Chronicle. We have received a correctéd copy 
from the author, and have thought we could not occupy 
the same space more to the gratification of our brethren, 
than by giving it a republication :— 

CDE. 


Empires and kings have pass’d away 
Into oblivion’s mine; 
And towering domes have felt decay, 
Sin auld lang syne. 


But Masonry, the glorious art, 
With level square and line, 
Has lived its mystic light t’ impert, 
Since auld lang syne. 


Behold the orient light arise, 
With wisdom’= rav divine; 
°>T was ever so, the Hebrew cries, 
In auid lang syne. 


The south proclaims refre-hmeat nigh, 
High twelve’s the time ‘o dine; 
And beauty deck’d the sou.hern sky 
In auld lang syne. 


Yes, Masonry, whose temple here 
Was built by hands divine, 
Shall ever shine as bright and clear, 
As in auld lang syne. 


Then brethren for the worthy three, 
Let us a wreath entwine, 
The three great heads of Masonry 
In auld lang syne. 


Remembering oft that worthy one > 
With gratitude divine, 
The Tyrian youth—the widow’s son, 
Of all lang syne. 
A workman of the Temple. 


-— 


MASONIC HYMN, 


¥OR THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF JUNE, 1826. 
Tune.....Mi/con, by 


JenovaH! thou whose shining throne 

Is plac’d between bright cherubim— 

Both by thy glorious light outshone— 
Beneath whose beams their rays grow dim— 
To Thee in praise, in voices soar, 

Thou! whom tis blissful to adore. 


Thy word to us is safety’s ark; 

Thy laws to us a rule shall be; 

Faith is the anchor to our bark; 

Hope wafts it to futurity. 

Thy hand shall guard us on our way, 

Tho’ rough or smooth—by night——and day. 


Boundless thy mercy, and thy love, 

As is thy majesty and power, 

They fall on man, as from above 

Descends the earth refreshing shower: 

Oh may we have till life shall fade, 

Hearts to forgive—and hands to aid. 


May we improve each hour that flies, 
Nor pass our tasks neglected by, 
Until our temples perfect rise, 
Beneath thy all pervading eye. 

Oar work completed—sure rewar2 
Awaits 90 thy approving word. 


N 


—— 


SCLENTLFIC. 


6 arch, undismeyed, the dark profound 
Where Niture works in secret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with ince sar! change 

Ther elem ntal round; behold the seeds 

Of be ng, and the energy of life, 

Kincling the mass. with everactive flame; 
Then say,i? inthese external scenes 
Can move thy wonder?——’ 


For the Masonic Mirror 
WATER, 
ITS COMPOSITION, AND DECOMPOSITION. 

It was formerly believed by the ancients, that water 
was one of the four elements of which all other bodies in 
nature were composed: But in modern times, by the aid 
of chemical science, those falve notions entertained by 
them have been abandoned; and the bodies they consid- 
ered 1s elementary, are now proved to be compound.— 
T! e composition of water does not appear to have been 
koown until within the last half century; and Mr. Henry 
( avendish is the first Philosopher who revealed it to the 
world; to him, therefore, the merit of this important dis- 
coveryis due The experiments of Mr. ‘ avendish, La- 
voiser, Dr. Prie-tly and others, have resulted not only in 


ito either of theabove methods. Take an iron pipe 
(which will answer the purpose,) a gun-barre] 
of its butt erd, and pu’ in it some iron wire or iron J 
ings, then place it across a smal! furnace, where it de 
be heated in the middle to a white heat: to one eng of 
the barrel connect a small glass retort, which must be 
luted air tight: make a communication between the Other 
end and a receiver inverted full of water, over a 
pneumatic trough. New snpposing all arrangements pe. 
cessary for decomposing water, to be fulfilled, by apply. 
ing the heat of a sprit lamp to the retort, the water wil] 
soon begin to boil, and the steam having no where dy 
to go, must pass through, or into the gun barrel; where 
coming in contact with the ignited surfaces of the iron, 
it is decomposed, or resolved into its elements; the or: 
ygen as it is formed uniting with the iron, which 
of course, we do not see; but the hydrogen, hay- 
ing no affinity for the iron, and nothing to combine with, 
passes through in abundance into the receiver. After the 
experiment if the wire or filings be examizued they wiil be 
found corroded, assuming adirty red colour; or in the 
language of chemists, they are said to be oxidised, and 
are called oxide of iron. The proper conclusions drawn 


showing water to be a compound body, but in accura‘ely 
determining its precise composition. Mr. Cavendish | 
found that by burning hydrogen gas mixed with common | 
air, and afterwards hydrogen and oxygen gasses, there 
resulted in both cases, a fluid possessing all the characier- | 
istic properties of water. From these experiments he| 


Mr. Watt, al o, trom 


If we put into a glass receiver two 


"measures of hydrogen and one of oxygen gasses, they iu- | 
| timately “nite, independent of agiiation, and -vould re- 
| main so, unaltered for centuries; but if a lighted taper be 
| brought in contact with them, they instantly take fire, 


producing a violent explosion. In this experiment a_ 


burning hydrogen alone. If a long glass tube be held 
over the flame of this gas, its internal surface will, in a 
short time become cevered with a thin coating of perfectly 
pure water. Now in this experiment, the hydrogen, at the 
moment of its combustion, unites with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, and thus the product is water. Hence hy- 
drogen cannot produce waier without previously com- 
bining with exygen. These two gaseous bodies unite 
with each other only in definite quantiiies; and there is 
no satisfactory reason for believing that they combine in 
any other proportions than that necessary for constiwut- 
ing water: hence this fiuid is the ouly oxide of hydrogen 
with which we are acquainted. I: appears then, that wa- 
‘er is composed of two simple substances, called oxygen 
and hydrogen, and that they always exist in it in the same 
| proportions; viz—one volume of the former to twe of 
the latter; or by weight, of eighty-nine parts of the 
former to eleven of the latter. Water can be decom- 
posed and its composition thus proved analytically. At 
a high temperature, water is suxceptible by the superior 
affinity which subsists between iron and one of its ele- 
ments, of underguing a chemical change, and being re- 
resolved into its constituent gasses. This is effected in 
two ways: either by passing steam through red hot iron 
pipes, or by mixing fragments of iron or zine with sul- 
pluric acid and water. The phenomena are accounted 


| for on precisely the same principles if we bave recourse 


from thexe experiments, obviously are, that this decom- 
position is effected by two causes; viz. a very intense 
temperature, and a powerful affinity which subsists be. 
tween iron and oxygen; or in other words, iron has a 
stronger affinity for oxygen than hydrogen has, It is not 
always necessary, however, that an intense heat should 


concluded that water is a compound, consisiing of the-e| " io before we decompose water; because this de- 
tere or thatt waited te canes: | composition goes on slowly at the common temperatures, 
| quence of Josing their latent caloric, which maintained asis proved by the circumstance of polished iron surfaces 
| them ina state of elastic fluidity. | 
the experiments of Dr. Priestly and himself, adop.ec sim- | 
ilar conclusions. | 


becoming rusty after exposure to a humid atmosphere. 

. In these processes oo ly one product is collected; but 
if water be decomposed by a galvanic apparatus, both 
|| Basses may be separately collected and measured. Dr. 
| Hare of Philadelphia, has invented an instrument, called 


|, 4 deflayra‘or, which is well calculated to produce this ef- 


ject. Ifin this instrument, the plates be immersed iarto 


the corroding fluid, and the extremities of the wires, 


leading from both. poles, be brought u 

“quantity of water is generated aad deposited exactly equal | ter, small will be 
weight to the gasses employed. Should this explosion | each of 
| take place over water, no sensible residum will accrue; || with water be 
but if the experiment be conducted ia a dry glass vessel, | sate. One of 
or a plate be held over the firme arising f | on platinum, vis. thet 

P he com: | connected with the positive pole; for if iron be substi 

| bustion of the gasses, water wil be found adhering to ted no gas will rise. On the hates ao —— 
their surfaces. The formation of water is also showa by | hi xamination of these gasses 


we shall find the one which came from the iron wire or 
negative pole, io be hydrogen, and the ene from the pla- 
tinum or positive pole, oxygen. Allowinz these phials 
to be of the same capacity, at the time one is half filled 
with gas, the other will be entirety filled; or the bulk of 
the gas in the former, being to that in the latter as | to 2. 
By throwing water into hot fires, it ofien happens that it 
is decomposed; its oxygen, as it is presumed, uniting 
with the carbon of the fuel forming carbonic acid or 
oxide; and its hydrogen, at the same time, with another 
portion of the carbon forming carburretied hydrogen. — 
Hence in the case of large fires in our city, a small quan- 
tity of water is injurious; for in consequence of the for- 
mation of the~e gasses, they, by their combustion, serve 
ratner to accelerate than retard the natural progress of 
the flames. Thus, we have presumptive proofs of the 
compound nature of waier, and are enabled, by a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, to obtain the substances constituting 
this compound nature, and assign the Philosophy of the 
processes by which they are obtained. 


A Votar . 
Boston, May 8th, 1326. y of Science. 


Mr. James Mathews of Schenectady, has invented an 


improvement in the balunce for weig hing boats and 
cargoes in a common lock, by which the expense of ex- 


cavating weigh locks is avoided. It obviates che over- 


hauling and weighing the cargo, will occasion and extra 


delay of about ten minutes, and insure perfect accuracy? 
in the weight. 
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THu CABINET. 


« Lo Observe, and Preserve.” 


Wiaws Of GREECE...NO. II. 

When I proposed to myself to embark for Greece, 
it was in the hope of being able, im some degree, 
to promote those great interests wh.ch seemed to 
be involved in her cause. 

Previous to my arrival in that country, I en- 
deavored to be prepared for viewing every thing 
there with a dispassionate eye ; and to eflect this 
object omitted no precaution, In relation to this 
purpose, my first step was to dispossess my mind, | 
as far as possible, of all those partialities arising 
from an early acquaintance with the history of an- 
cient Greece, and from the habit of associating w:th 
that history the idea of every thing that ts truly 
great in private character and splendid in public 
hfe. My next business was to view the acknowl- 
edged imperfections of the modern Greeks, with 
reference to their cond.iion for the last four hun-| 
dred years, and to the vices incident to a state of| 
revolution. 

On my way to Greece, I re-perused all tha: had 
been publ.shed on the subject of that couniry, and 
alo mace myself acquainted with the private 
Opimoens of many persons who had been there since 
the commencement of the present contest, or had 
resided for some time in the vicinity of Greece. 
With respect to these op atons, | was careful to 
ascertain the g:ounds ef them and ihe sources of| 
prejudice or partialcy frous whence they migh: 
pieceod; for among the individuals of whom | am 
spea cag, i found both advocates and opponents of 
th Greek cause ; and that too among Americans 
as Well as other foreigners. ‘the whole of th:s in- 
forina on t held subject to any futher light wh.ch 
might be thrown upon the case. 

Upon my arrival in Greece, I freely conversed 


with persens of al! parties and interests, some 


whom had been in the country for years, aad were 
intumately acquainted wth every thing concern ng| 
her government and people, and ihe events of he. 


present struggle for independence. Here com-| 


pared one thing with another, and viewed all wh ch 


bers of the Executive and Legislative bod es, and iin an open boat, the only conveyance to be found, 
other persons of distinction and intiuence in Greece ; | 


also with the policy and Object of the several Ku- 


the events of the late and preceding campaigns. 
Afier I had been in the Morea about a monih, | 
received a letter from the Hon. dpencer, 
commanding the British frigate Naiad, then lying 
off Hydra, with an invitation to visit him on board 


order to progress towards the place of my ultimate 
| destination. 


)‘age of a peasant, and without physician or atten- 


] had read and heard in connexion with ail that t 
saw. Enther directly or indirectly, L became ac-) 


quainted with the character and views of the mem-'|:he (7, states; but I resolved to proceed, and set off 


ropean powers, together with the /’urkish charac-| 


that ship. Wishing to avail m self of this opportu- 
nity to increase my knowledg of the concerns of 


Greece, [ accepted the compliment, and, at his re-|. 
I also, by invi-) 


quest, remained with him a week. 
tation, spent about the same time on board the fri- 
gate Cambrian,the Hon. Capt. Hasnilton, who com- 
manded the squadron in that quarter. 


observations, and brought the whole to the test of 
truths already established in my mind. | 


Whilst I remained in Greece, I was continually 
engaged in pursuit of information, moving from. 
Island to [-land and from place to place, mingling 


with the crowds in the streets, and visiting the ar- 
senals and other publ: 
When I had collected, s { thought, all that was 


Here | add-. 
ed to my fund of inforination, which addition I also’ 
threw into the crucible of my own thoughts and 


particular reason which I shall state in a future | 


number, and further with reference to the circum- 
stance that this place is a very cent:al point for ob- 
taining information from Constantinople, and from 
Egypt ; and also for learning any important events 
which might occur in the Morea, in Eastern or 
Western Greece, or in any of the Islands of the 
Archipelago. At Smyrna too, | was aware that I 
should have a good opportunity to make myself fur- 
iher acquainted with the Turkish character and 
government, and to increase my knowledge of the 
relations of things involved in the present contest 
between that government and Greece. 

I propose to conclude th:s communication with a} 
general and brief sketch as to the state of my health | 
during my absence, wh.ch circumstance constitutes 
one of the causes of my return I shall, however, 


have occasion to touch upon this particular in anoth- 
er place. 


My constitution is, in some respects, very strong; 
but a sedentary life, and particularly an impure air, 
has always been injurious tome. A voyage em-| 
braces both of these particulars ; and sea-sickness, 
io which I am always subject, increases the evil. —_ 
! was in hopes of having a speedy passage to Greece; | 
but this was far from being the case,* and when [| 


arrived at Palermo, my health had suffered greatly. | 


4t ihis place there was no vessel bound to Greece, | 
or indeed to any port in its vicinity ; and conse-. 
quently | found it neccssarv to cross the Island of 
Sly to Gergenti, and subsequently to Scclietti in 


During this journey, the heat was ex- 
iveme and [ became verv ‘Il. J do not intend to be 
-articular, and in stating these th ngs, I mean neith 
ev complaint nor apelogy. My object is merely to 
how, that I did not return from Greece without 
having first entirely lost my health, and under cir- 
cumstances too wh.ch rendered it impossible for me 
io regain it in that climate. 


Unable to travel anv further, I entered the cot- 


dance employed myself for tive days in endeavor- 
‘ng to reduce my fever, whrch I partially accom- 
plished. As my health at this time appeared to be | 
permanently injured, it would not have been incon-_ 
sistent with my duty to return to Palermo and take 
a passage in a vessel then lying there and bound for 


for the Island of Malta, a d’siance of sixty muiles.- 


‘When J arrived there, I had relapsed, and deemed | 


||it necessary to put myself under the care of Dr.Stil- | 
ter, the purposes of the Turkish government, and, 


lon of that place. After remaining at Malta about | 
a fortnight, I found my health very little improved, 
and ought, undoubtedly, to have sailed from thence 
for home in a brig then in .hat harber and about 
to depart for Boston ; but being unw ling to re- 
linquish my purpose, I Jefi there for the Morea, at 
which place I shall commence my next number. 

E. EVANS. 

*One hundred and seven days on ship board.— 
The usual passage is from forty to fifty days. 

A doctor, on going into his board ng-house, and 
not find:ng dinner ready, sad, ‘* What! are there. 
no sympfoms of dinner yet?” “ No appearance,” 
revicd alawver. There is a sample of tt,” said 
2 merchant, ac a servant appeared with a turkey ;| 
faith, and a fine token it is,” rejoined a printer. 


A gentleman informing Fusel', the painter, that 
he had purchased h ~ celebrated picture of Satan, | 
the artist repl ed, “ Well, vou have got him now ;. 


and only take care, that he does not one day get, 


to be learned in Greee, I sailed for Smyrna, for a,| you.” 


AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 


Fiom the French of Anna Maria Porter. 


A sailor of Martinique married a young woman, 
as virtuous as she was beautiful; and she having ex- 
pended all her little money her husband had left 
her before he embarked, had recourse to a wealihy 
citizen to whose protection she was confided. ‘The 
citizen inflamed with the charms of the fair borrow- 
er, demanded as the price of his services the sur- 
render of her virtue. Relying on the hope of her 
husband’s return, and shuddering with ind:gnation 
at the proposal, the insulted woman refused without 
hesitation ‘The sailor did not arrive, and in a few 
days all the resources of this unhappy wife were ex- 


|hausted; want too clearly made her sensible of her 


situation ; she was a mother, and dreading to be- 
hold one infant perish at her breast, which nourish- 
ed it, and the other whose maturer age demanded 
bread expire of hunger before her ; she sought the 
tyrant again, in the hope of softening him. But 
prayers and tears could obtain nothing from the bar- 
barian; she was forced to capitulate~—and vanquish- 
ed by necessit) , she permitted him to come to sup- 
per with her, After the meal, which was spiritless, 
the citizen pressed her to fulfil her promise : the 
poor woman took him to the cradle where her child 
was sleeping ; and then pressing it to her bosom, 
her eyes sufiused with tears she said to ite=Drink 
my dear babe ! drink freel, —:hou yet receivest the 
milk of a virtuous woman whom necessity alone 
stabs to the heart ; to morrow, for alas! I cannot 
wean thee to morrow, thou will drink the milk of 
and unhap; ——= ;” her tears finished the sentence, 
The citizen b.neid, and was moved at the sight ; 
and throwing his purse at her feet he exclaimed, 
** jt ss not possible to resist so much virtue.” 


A 1n 4 Trance.—The Madrid official Ga- 
zette contains the following extraordinary detads : 
E.l.zabeth Cano was born on the 2d of Jan. 1786.- 
Her complexiom was dehcate and phlegmatic. She 
reached the age of tifieen years without suflering 
from any ether maladies than those to which chil- 
dren are genesally subject In 1805, when in her 
19th year she was attacked by an epilepsy, which 
issued in a sleep, from which she did not awake till 
three months had expired. She then continued in 
good health for seven months and subsequently fell 
into a lethargy which lasted, seven months. Upon 
recovering from it, her health and freshnes, return- 
ed,and she continued wellt'll the beginning of 1815, 
when she again fell asleep, and never awoke tll 
September 1, 1825 !! Her weakness upon this oc- 
casion was so great, that she survived only six days, 


‘las she died in the night of the 7th. During these 


six days she possessed her intellectual faculties, and 
recognized by their voice persons who were in their 
chiJdhood in 1815, when she fell asleep for the 
last time. 


A few days ago a gentleman in the vicinity of 
Bath, sent his servant to a neighbor, wiih his com- 
pliments, and to request the loan of a pestle and 
mortar ; the lady directed her maid to take the ar- 
ticles from a shelf in the kitchen and give them to 
the servant, who returned and presentedtoh as- 
tonished master, not a pestel and mortar, but a 
Jarge horse pistol and a bayonet. 


4A GOOD RECOMMENDATION, 

“If,’ said the preacher, “the young gentle- 
men were more frequently to mingle with the 
virtuous young ladies of the town, instead of hov- 
ering around grog shops aud gambling tables, it 
would in time, have a beneficial tendency in 
weaning them from many of their vicious prac- 
tices, and thereby rendering them more respect 


|ble members of society.” 
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THE REPOSITORY. 


‘€ Blending the useful with the sweet ” 


BRITISH CHARACTERS. 


From the National Banner. 


which, his hfe has been distufguished. He has not 
been equally fortunate in keeping his youthful 
beauty, and lh» now presents the beau ideal of a fat 
dranken Lbertime. He is a consummate politician, 
and has vemoved the unpopularity which the 
Quoen’s trial and his profligate conduct attached to 
he opening of his reign. 
»a.t ular item in his history, and the nation grati- 
ties hin with an annual income of not less than five 
miilons of dollars. There are also large sums lav- 
ished ca the repairs and improvements of his tive 
nalaces, Si. James’, Carlton, Windsor, Whitchall 
and Br ghton. 
ple enough, ri@ing, huniing and fishing, but his 
pubic appearances, and his levees, are superlative- 
ly geand and imposing. His court is by far more 


riety of his fondness for ostentation and parade, 


gathers :ound his presence an everlasting circle of 


fore gners and natives. He is seldom noticed in 


the ublic prints, except to state that “the king 


perfectly well of his gout ;” “the king invited to 
dinner such lords and ladies ;” or ‘“ his majesty 
cooferred the honor of knighthood on such gentle- 
It is reported that he regrets very much 
his elevation, and often wishes for the pleasures of 
An anecdote related, does him 
very little credit. When the news of Bonaparte’s 
death was received in England, lord Castlereagh 
announced it to his majesty, by saying “ your great- 
est enemy is dead.” ‘The king thinking he meant 
the queen, or regarding his private feelings, ex- 
claimed in ecstacy, “the devil! she is !? When 
he landed in Ireland, he hugged every person he 
met on the shore without distinction, and several 
did not wash the hands which received the honor 
of his grasp, for severa} succeeding weeks. 

His prime minister, lord Liverpool, is the son of 
a petty counsellor, Jenkinson, who raised himself 
to considerable office by chicane and finesse Garing 
the American war. He never usurped the unlim- 
ited contro) in public affairs, which Mr. Pitt held, 
for lord Castlereagh was, and Mr. Canning is in 
reality more of the premier than he. His private 
character is amiable and respected, and his talents 
very considerable, though Jess as an orator than a 
diplomatist. 

Lord Holland is the nephew of Charles James 
Fox, and his heavy brows, thick ungraceful figure, 
and gloomy countenance, speak him the true rep- 
resentative of the family portrait. He is one of 
the best speakers in the house of lords, and as far 
as the digressions of party allow him, a staunch 
friend to the British constitution. His house is the 
theatre of fashion in London, and his dianers, the 
town talk of the season. Lady Holland kept an in- 
timate correspondence with Bonaparte, and her ef- 
fortis to meliorate his misfortunes are entitled to 
general acceptation. 

Sir Walter Scott in appearance is a large, grey 
headed cold man, with a blind eye, a laine leg, and 
an unmeaning physiognomy. He is almost adored 
in the circle of his acquaintance, and lauded by 
every tongue for his social and shining virtues.— 
Had his person been gifted by nature with a full 
complement of requisites for a laborious life, the 
world might never bave gained the treasures of his 
imagination, and his life had perhaps been spent in 
the paternel occupation of ahusbandman. He was 


‘the uncommon success and large profits of his works, 


shave raised him a handsome independence. He 


poetry in his early productions, and he had gained 
a good round age before he discovered his error. 
George IV. is in his sixty-foprth year, retaining, | Receiving him as the author of the Waverly nov- 
all the love of pleasure and fascinating manner: for | els, by which his name will descend to future times, 
| he was at least fifty-five before he began them, but 


His extravagance is a| 


His ordinary amusements are sim- |. 


| him to publish nothing before he had at least reach- 
august ihan chat of any predecessor, and the noto- | 


once a clerk in the law courts of Edinburgh, but 


miscalculated his talents very much in preferring 


he has endeavored to repay his lost time indeed 
with unexampled despatch. His poems are now’ 

hardly noticed, and his dramatic attempt was un- 
“successful. I presume the British world are ex- 
_pecting his Life of Napoleon with the curiosity to 
‘discover whether the sketches of real life by his 
'pen, will equal those which were drawn from the 
jinexhaustible resources of his invention. Lord By- 
iron has prophecied that he could open to himself a 
new department of literature, whenever his novels 
began to tire. A student of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, once sent him seme poems, requesting his 
opinion, Sir Walter Scott returned a very polite 
answer, and among other advices, he recommended 


ed the fortieth year of his life. 


ing man, with a sun-burnt complexion, and a very 
large Roman nose. His name creates no mora 


he duke of Wellington is a tall war-worn look- | 


sensation in London, than if he had gained his 


wealth or influential connexions. 


in the abject character of a pensioner and sycophant 
at court. His compeer in arms, the marquis of 


Anglesey, who lost a leg at Waterloo, is a most in- | 


teresting looking personage His handsome face | 
and commanding figure, all seamed and gashed by | 
the casualties of war, present to the observer a liv- 
‘ing representative of Plutarch’s heroes. 

‘Thomas Moore, the poet, is a squat, funny-look-| 
ing, short sighted, monkey faced, little man. He 
lives entirely on the bounties of the marquis of| 
Lansdwon, for all the products of his works have 
formed a minimum to his extravagance. He once 
enjoyed a considerable share of the favor of the 
present king, (when prince of Wales,) and lost it 
by too much impertinent familiarity. His fame 
was very soon at its summit, and is now rather on 
the decline, a fate that clings a little to both Rogers 
and Campbell. 

William Roscoe is a most respectable character. 
A poet, orator, historian and botanist ; in the two 
jlatter departments he has eclipsed every contem- 
|porary. He was once a merchant of large busin- 
ess in Liverpool, afterwards a member of parlia- 
ment for that town, and since, an inhabitant of the 
king’s bench prison for many a day. He is a tall, 
thin, old man, a good deal stooped in the shoulders. 
‘fhe mercantile world of Liverpool showes how 
much they estimated literature, by selling or allow- 
ing to be sold, his botanical garden and library. — 
He now resides with Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, who 
deserves respect for patronizing a man, that future 
times will perhaps rank with Hume, Robertson 
and Gibbon. 

Miss Edgeworth is a most ugly little woman, 
whose squeaking voice is the annoyance of every 
company which she honors with her presence.— 
Lady Morgan was the daughter of a playactor, and 
wife to an old accoucher in Dublin, knighted by 
one of the [Irish lord lieutenants, in a drunken 
frolic. She never received any particular atten- 
tion at home, and Phillips far exceeds the estima- 
tion of his talents in Britain, in having his works 


rank by any of the common-place stepstones of | 
He had so far’ 
lost his sense of principle and shame, as to forsake | 
his wife, to associate with an opera dancer. All) 
the spoils of his continental campaign have been | 
lost at the gaming table, and he has sunk the hero | 


handed about, even through the wilds of Ame- 
rice. 

Edward Irving, the eelebrated Caledonian 
preacher, whose orations have received such exten. 
sive attention, is very tall, squints excessively, wears 
his hair and beard long, affects a singularity in alj 
his actions, and speaks a broad Scotch dialect.. 
Mr Brougham is thin and dark complexioned, 
He has a scorbutic affection in his face, and his 
features are disturbed incessantly by a paralytic 
emotion. He goes through the city very meany 
dressed, and generally walks as fast ae if for 

wager. 

‘The late lord Castlereagh was as fine a looking 
man as any in Europe. His person was tall and 
well shaped, and he had a very handsome and ex- 
pressive countenance. Lord Erskine was very thin 
and tall—a good deal of the Scotch outline in his 
physiognomy. Graitan was small and awkwardly 
made, but his address was very prepossessing. 
Curran was short and fat, with a large share of 
grimace in all his actions. Pitt, Fox and Grattan, 
lie beside each other in Westminster Abbey, with- 
out an inscription to mark the spot, except the 
initial letters of their names, done in the most rude 
manner, yet lord Castlereagh is denied even this, 
and | believe the majority of the nation think he 


would grace a highway gfave better than the one 
he occupies. 


PRINCIPLES OF FEMALE COSTUME. 


A loose drapery is always cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, and at both seasons less adapted 
to transmit sudden changes of temperature than a 
tight dress, 

A loose drapery may always be disposed either 
beautifully or grandly: a tight dress is always ug- 
ly, and generally ridiculous. 

‘The small head-dress and enormous train char- 
acterize the more stately dame, while the large hat 
or bonnet, and shorter dress, distinguish the livelier 
girl. 

The shaw] is adapted onJv for tall and thin 

figures ; but it admits of no very fine effects even 
for them, while it is ruinous to shorter and en-}on- 
point figures, however beautifully formed. 
The scarf is better adapted for all figures: it 
corresponds exactly to the peplum of the ancient 
Grecian women, and it admits of the same expres- 
sive arrangements. 

A person having an oval face may wear a bon- 
net with wide front, exposing the lower part of 
the cheeks, One having a round face should wear 
acloser front ; and if the jaw is wide, it may in 
appearance be diminished by bringing the corners 
of the bonnet sloping to the point of the chin. 

The Scottish bonnet seems to suit youth alone. 
Ifa mixture of archness and of innocence do not 
blend in the countenance which wears it, it gives a 
theatrical and bold air. 


Hats always give a masculine look ; and those 
turned up before give a pert air. 

A long neck may have the neck of the bonnet 
descending, the neck of the dress rising, and iilling 
more or less of the intermediate space. A short 
neck should have the whole bonnet short and close 
in the perpendicular direction, and the neck of the 
dress neither high nor wide. Persons with waisis 
too large, may rende¥ them less before, by a stom- 


jacher, and behind, by a corresponding form of the 


dress, making the top of the dress smooth across 
the shoulders, and drawing it in plaits to a narrow 


point at the bottom of the waist. all womer may 
have a w.de skirt, or several flounces, or both of 
these ; shorter women, a moderate one, but as 


long as can be conveniently worn. Tight shies 


make the feet look large, and the ancles clumsy. 
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‘more distinct, when I reached the steps of my grand- 
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“ Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 


+ 


From the Trento: 
¥,00K A SECOND TIME.’’ 


It was a night of deep and sullen gloom ; there 
was an awful scowl on the face of the sky, and the 
clouds were rolled together in long furrows, thtough | 
which fierce flashes of lightning gleamed every min- 
ute. ‘The wind swept by in gusts which bent the 
trees almost to the ground; and the melancholy 
shriek, of distant night birds, and the moaning 
how] of the forest became every moment more and 


father’s dwelling; and bursting through the door, I 
threw myself into the entry, as if the very fiends 
that ride on the storm through many a fearful nur- 
sery tale, had me by the heels. 

The old gentleman, who claimed as his especial 
privilege a quiet house in the evenings, and who 
had been disturbed by the rude assault, came in a 
terrible flurry to the entry, with his spectacles in 
one hand and his pipe in the other, and discovering 
that I was the author of the disturbance, before I 
had time quietly to gather myself up and escape 
into the chimney corner, saluted me with the un- 
welcome—“ Go to bed Bob”—that I had a thous- 
and times exerted all my ingenuity to avoid, and 
never heard without a heavy heart. 

To have sat an hour by the cheerful fireside, 
and conned over my lesson, or watched the smoak 
as it curled peacefully round my grand-father’s nose, 
would have composed the tumult of my bosom, and 
restored the tranquility of my nerves; but I had no 
alternative after the command was given but to 
obey ; and accordingly with fear and trembling 
made my way in the dark to my bed chamber, the 
dreaded forms of ghosts and goblins rising to my 
fancy at every step. [approached in silence the 
door of the room ; opened it cautiously ; a flash of 
lightning that moment glared through the windows; 
and lo ! a gigantic figure of a man, with a slouch- 
ed hat drawn over his eyes, stood immediately be- 
fore me at the bed side, 

With a shrill ejaculation, and a backward leap, 
¥ found myself thundering heels over head down 
stairs in an instant, and fairly brought to at the 
foot, a hundred times more frightened than hurt ~' 
The family was round me directly ; and the cause 
of my alarm extorted from me. ‘The servants arm- 
ed themselves ; all the shovels, tongs and pokers 
were put in instant requisition ; and a solemn par- 


ade took place, headed by my grand-father, to the’ 
scene of action ; where the first thing that met the 
eye, was a coat and hat hung earelessly on the bed 
post ; the mistake was all unravelled ; the servants 
laughed ; and my grand-father, put on a long face 
and said gravely, “always look a second time, Bob.” 

I remembered it, as one might suppose J would; 
and even longer perhaps than my grand-father ex- 
pected; for it hapened a while after that he got tir-| 
ed of his single life; for he was a widower; and as' 
old hawks like young fish, he took it into his head to 
marry a girl of twenty ; ii was a gay game for an 
old beau to play, but my grand-father brought her} 


home, and made her mistress of the house. His 
domestic government was overturned in a fortnight ; 
his pipe broken ; and his velvet small clothes and 
silver shoe-buckles exchanged for broadcloth and 
boots; the quiet of his evenings was gone, and as I 
met him escaping up stairs one night fromthe din 
of music and a rout, I could not but return by way 
of discharging the interest of the debt I owed him— 
** Always look a second time, Sir.” 

It’s a good thing to “‘ look a second time,” occa- 
sionally ; as, at a note before you endorse it; at a 
story before you belief it ; at a bargain before you 
strike hands ; and at the means of payment before 


| you run in debt; and it is sometimes well to “ look 
a second time” at one’s practice before making pro- | 


fessions. For in all these things and a hundred 
more, I find grown people fall into blunders quite 
as readily as young ones. 


Ross’ Cave —Many have seen in ‘“ Blackner’s 
History of Nottingham” an account of a cave which 
runs under a hill called Dog-kennel-hill, on the 
west side of the road leading from Mary’s work- 
house to the Gallows-hill. ‘This cave, which is the 
largest in the town, nearly 200 yards long,and sup- 
ported by.numerous pillars of the native rock, was 
hewn out by one James Ross ; and intoits recesses 
the light of the sun has never yet entered. ‘The 
corporation, pursuing some plans of improvement 
they have in view, have discharged the inhabitants 
of the rock houses near it, and on Wednesday «a 
man attempted to explore the mysteries of the cav- 
ern, and after remaining in it nearly five hours was 
conducted out on paying a sum of money to some- 
body he met therein, who seemed well acquainted 
with its secret labyrinths. ‘T'wo individuals in the 
town heard of this circumstance and determined to 
explore it, and having provided themselves with 
lights, they entered about 10 o’clock yesterday 
morning. Their lights, however, only served to 
render the surrounding gloom more visible, and 
when nearly bewildered a man accosted them with 
a light in his hand, who, in the most courteous man- 
ner, offered himself as their conductor; they trusted 
themselves to his guidance, and in a short time he 
led them to a place, where they discovered five men 
sitting round a light, and playing at cards on the 
ground! Their conductor asked if they wished to go 
back again, and,of course,they replied in the affirm- 
ative, and he led them away, but they were soon 
attacked by a gange of ruffians, most probably the 
same that they had seen playing at cards, by whom 
the lights were put out, and one of them was beaten 
in a shameful manner. The other escaped in the 
dark and hidhimself. The first man, desparing of 
life, Offered all the money he had if they would let 
him go ; they then led him to the side of a hole, re- 
puted to be fifteen feet deep, and filled with water, 
and then demanded the fulfilment of his promise. 
Under the apprehension that he would be killed, or 
thrown into the water and drowned, he gave up his 
money, and they pointed to a light at a distance, by 
following which, they told him, he would obtain his 
liberty. He did so, and escaped ; but found hm- 
self considerably hurt by the rough treatment he 
had received. His more fortunate companion, who 
had followed at a distance, escaped also, and with- 
out injury. 


A barrister observed to a learned brother in 
court, the other morsing, that he thought his) 
whiskers were very unprofessional. ‘ You are) 
right,” replied his friend, “a lawyer cannot be too, 
barefaced.” | 

As two lawyers were taking their gin at Crutten- 
den’s, last week, a person observed that they were! 
“ members of the par.” Yes,” said the landlord, 
“ practising members. | 


MATERNAL AFFECTION, 
Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps; 
She while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumberidg child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy. 


Pleasures of Hope. 

The softest, sweetest, the most delicate and 
touching feature in the domestic circle, is, where 
maternal solicitude discovereth itself in the thou- 
sand nameless little attentions it showeth to lovely 
innocence. The pencil of Raphael would be in- 
adequate to the task of delineating the expressive, 
the soul-tHrilling wrapt gaze of her whose throb- 
bing breast beats towards the precious little one 
lent her from the skies. The opening charms of 
Spring in its livery of green, and harmony of in- 
spiring sounds from unfettered brooks and newly 
peopled woods and groves, may be considered as 
affording true pictures of the unfolding beauties of 
infant loveliness ; and the pleasing train of buoy- 
ant thoughts that are imaged up by the fond 
mother, while fancying herself already repaid for all 
her cares and tears, and anxieties. "These moments 
are the most delicious of her existence—moments 
of bliss on which she feasts with mingled sensations 
of pain and pleasure. It is not a paroxism of joy 
in which she revels. Her feelings, it is true, are 
awake and every pulsation of her soul trembles like. 
leaves when kissed by whispering breezes. But 
we speak of feelings we are incapable of compre- 
shending—feelings attuned only to the fairest and 
loveliest of God’s works, and felt only by them, to 
which man must ever remain a stranger, at least in 

art, 
P 

Cuarity.—Among the graces that adorn the 
Christian character, that of Charity has ever been 
deemed the brightest, the purest, the best. It is a 
gem of the first water ; no clouds can obscure it— 
no rude hand sully its purity. Its sister graces 
dwindle away in its presence, and in the hour of 
expiring nature, it remains the only solitary com- 
panion of the departed one, that sustains unmoved, 
the shock of death. Indeed it may be termed in 
an eminent degree, the most distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Christianity, the Alpha and Omega of all 
religious truth. It received its birth in the bosom 
of divine benevolence, and was fostered under the 
beamings of the Sun of righteousness. And when 
the lips of truth uttered some of its first councils, 
Charity was the theme, the subject upon which was 
lavished divine eloquence. And wherever this 
Heaven born spirit has found its way, there it hath 
diffused the breath of Paradise, shedding around 
the blessings of Providence, and proclaimed a Jubi- 
lee to the Sons and Daughters of misfortune. 


Coquetry.— Coquettes in general, have but lit- 
tle sensibility. Their natural graces, if any they 
have, are lost in vanity and affectation. While 
they court the regard of all, they have none to be- 
stow on any. A forward appearance and light de- 
meanor, immediately disgust the man of the least 
delicacy, who, if he be weak enough to love the 
courtship, has commonly, however, so much percep- 
tion as not to approve of her who offers it. Good 
nature, under the government of poor sense and 
real worth, will engage our esteem without flatter- 
ing our folly, and reach that just standard of the 
female character, which consists in a fine composi- 
tion of gentleness and dignity, of sweet compla- 
cence and virtuous reserve ; the happy medium so 


hard to hit, between prudery and its opposite ex- 
treme. 


A school of Belles Lettres has been opened in 


Tauris, Persia, by a Mr. Wolf, an Englishman, 
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+ | M A'S ONI C MIR ROR. sorbed in the enjoyments of intellect. To such a one, | Masonry anv Meruopism—acGain.— The Weg- 

| ___|/society, as it is generally termed, is a dreary Journal, published in Charleston, S. | 
i” a — . indred soals can only be said to unite in real enjoy-|| Dy a committee of the Methodist Conference, in reference 

{ BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1826. For there, mind continually lingers and to the recent transaction at Tuscaloo-a, in 
SOCIETY er rests till it finds its mate; society is as various as the | stance, the resolutions passed, and remarks, ‘* Here, then, ; 
: | Quis tam esset ferreus, qui eam aeieniiielion passit, cuique non || tastes and dispositions of men; and he is in solitude who we have a knot of hasty men, blundering against the 4 
* auferret fructum volumptatum omnium solitado ? cic. |\is not allied to his compeer. Deprive a man of this, | whole sans of the Church, and their own duty as 

i Who could be so iron-hearted—who coultl bear this life, from whom and you take from him the only solace of life. The | her members ! We need not remark on this— it is 

y solitude would not take away the fruit of -very pleasure? Trans. poet Martial, on his return to his native place, Bibilis.. 

i The love of society is inherent in our nature; it is de-||in Spain, afier having lived thirty-four years among the | ter informed of the society, condemn, as readily as 

an 


signed by heaven for our convenience and enjoyment, most learned and enlightened men of Rome, foud others, the doings of the superstitions and the calumny 
for the mutual alleviation of wants, and the participation nothing but a dreary desert, a frigthful solicitude. Un- of the ignorant. 
of the joys, the sorrows, the pleasures, the pains inci- |, able to form a society, which could afford him the small. 
dent to the human race. Man was not made to dissipate | €st Pleasure, a painful langor preyed upon his mind. 


his hours in solitude. Our constitution intimates that we Forced to associate with persons who took no delight in| tion of every liberal and well disposed Macon. 


The Editor closes his remarks with the 
following extract from a Cawhaba paper. We agree in 
sentiment with it, and believe it will meet the approba- 


2 
sufficiently clear of itself—it is ample proof that the bet- | 


Hi | ** The 
at were formed for each other, and our social affections can | literature, who possessed no knowledge of the ee subjoined preamble and resolu'ions, copied from Tuscas 
} only be weakened or destroyed by the vices of our na-| be sighed incessantly to revisit the beloved metropolis, | loosa papers, breathe a spirit, which though perhap. sin- 
in | ; where he had acquired such universal fame and appro- | cere, has no connexion with Methodists in general, but 
i bation: is sense, his peneirati -|| belongs to -hose barbaro ixsi 
it Society, cut off, is left alone . , ty were praised, where his writings were promised Im-. ’ evening of life were pa sly 
Fh he Amidst this werld of death.” 


moriality, by the admiraiion of the younger Pliny, to || burned as witches. * * * * Yet Masonry, say the reo- 
Judge Blackstone, in the introduction to his Comment- | whom they appeared to possess equal sharpness and wit. | lutions, is incompatible with Methodi-m. Are friend- 
aries on the Laws of England, observes:——** The aotion hilst on the the of 
of an actually existing unconnected state of nature, is! his fame only acquired him that which in -mall cities, || tive and pues moral virtues, irreconcileable with the 
, too wild to be seriou-ly admitted; and, besides it is plain- cand with small minds, will ever attend an exceljent,|'éligion of Christ? Are they to be excluded from the 


ly contradictory to the revealed account of the origin of character, envyand contempt. There is nathing which || Methodist Society—from a society who-e exertions have 
: mankind, and their preservation, two thousand vears af- 


aman cannot be. er support than a total privation of |expelled barbarism and crime from our frontiers, avd 

' .:.. | that society composed of minds formed in the s: planted the olive of peace on | -cov ai 

terwards; both which were effected by si. gle families. |, P ae n covered plains 
mould with his own: absolute solitude, cherefo a, savage: la ‘iety, though a few of i: 

These formed the first society among themselves, which » 5 few of i's mem 

length of time, is as great a punishment as can bers may err through ignoraiee, c: i 
every day extended its limits, and when it grew ioo ry ti be unfriendiy to 
ed. this principie wise legislators have Masonry. 

large to subsist with convenience in that pastoral state pe y 

petua! solitary confizement to criminals, as the sure-t was 

wherein the patriarchs appear to-have lived, it neces_ 

i 


| 


to bring them to repentance; the hardened wretch may | Spain The Public Ledger, (an English paper,) 
sarily divided itself by various migrations into more.”? | epeakine in ref h 
> fortify his mind agains’ conviction, in the company of In reference to the present affairs of Spain, re- 
ve exigencies of men are so various, the oriance | » 
’ his vicious fellow prisovers, but when secluded, all the | Marks, they have begun azain to assume an alarming de- 
nature so palpab.e, our imbecilities so great and our at- 
‘ P 8 remor-e, the stings and upbraidings of a guilty conscience, || OF importance; in several of her provinces. the 
achments so irresistible, that it is impossible for men to i st 
do with fall with redoubled force, and few are able to withstand,“ of rebellion is raised, and crowds are daily 
— each other ya ation 4 impulse. flocking to join it. The intelligence, however, is sully 
Wy ple which alone characterizes humanity. Solitude, there- “Q uusery! what words can sound my grief! _too confused to enable us to ascertain the precise views 
; fore, is incompatible with our nature. The: ece: ity of Shut from the living, whilst amongst the living 3 of the insurgents, though the cause is clear enough to | 
j wee by Dark as ihe grave amidst the bustling world ; every one who has paid the least attention to the conduct 
t 7 a At once from business and from pleasure barr'd 5 “of tha: ol durate and reckless government We presume, 
i sor. gh the anchorite altecis 19 e-pise the pleasures No ..ore to view the beauty of the spring ; however, that the movement is not wholly servile; and, 
4 | social intercourse, it is not until he becomes sovred by Or see the face of kindred or of friend” indeed, some of the accounts positively state there are 
i disappointments, sick of the world, frustratedin his am-|| The enjoyments and pleasures of society we realize in’ 


Ditious views, and callous to every feeling of humanity, 

that he assumes the character and garb of a recluse, re- 
tires trom sie haunis of eves to mingle with the brutes. | in the hamble walks of poverty, social intercourse is the | hopes which they have never ceased to entertain, of be- 
sickness ing sooner or later, able retaliate on their persecutors, 

’ ' : ae ’ y and adversity, society of ‘will easily credit this part of the statement. It is wel 
society, he mingles with the feathered choristers, and some kind or other is never insupportable. Deprive known, too, that the Constitutionalists are considerable 
assimilates himself with the animals who roam the track- || man of society, and he soon becomes a prey to hy po- | 
jess desert. He here forms attachments which, in better |} ¢hondriasis and melancholy. Cx ero, in his treatise, 
days, were bestowed on more worthy objects. A per-|| De Amicitia, observes, ‘* vothing can be more true, than | 
A son may be of a solitary turn; there may be hours when what Archytus of Tarentum, was wont to say, that ifwe | solely restramed by the presence of the French ar 
he may wish to be alone, but these are comparatively |! could suppose of a man exalted into the celestial regions, | ~— 

roomentary, with one whose mind has no! become vitia- 


| from bringing the dispute bei ween them once more to an 
> whence he could contemplate the nature of the Universe || issue. As to courage, enthusiasm, and knowledge, they 
ted by wrong ideas of human nature; he soon 40ngs to 

return to the busy haunts of men and mingle with the 


and the beauty of the stars, the lovely scenes would ap-| 
social circle, composed of congenial -ouls. A man may 


have so decided a superiority, that nobody can be sur- 
| pear unlovely to his solitary view; although they would | prised at the menacing attitude they have never ceased to 

@¥ |\ afford the most exquisite delight if he could find any | maintain, under circumstances the most disheartning 

: be solitary in the midst of company, provided the faculties one to whom he could communicate the sen<ations)| —————————— al 

ef his soul are :.ot assimilated with thote with whom he which such a prospect would inspire.’ This was the 

| : meets. Zimmerman, in his treatise on solitude, observes, opinion of a heathen;—as Christians, we accord with | 
men are frequently solitary without being alore, for to | 
constitute a state of solitude, it is sufficient if the mind be 
absorbed by thoce ideas which its own reflections create. 


| | Constituijonal bands also in the field. Whoever reflects 
a thousaad instances; in whatever situation, in whatever 


on the cruel treatment which that party has experienced 
staiion we are, whether in the high seats of authority, or since the res:oration of Ferdinand, as well as upon the . 


enough, in point of numbers, to look fearlessly at any 
contingency, that should bring them again, face to face, 
with their adversaries, and that they have been hitherto 


one 


Register says it is strongly 
sukpected that the late Emperor of Russia died by the 
the sentiment, and believe that heaven itself would ||handot vioence. A ate writer, speaking of bim, says, 
be a dreary wa-te without a kindred soul to parti-. 


'*Teis not the least of the singular circumstances con- 
cipate in our exstacies. If we are blessed with riches, nected with the death of \lexander, that not the name of 
‘The haughty Baron, proud of the distinctions of birth, giveus, kind heaven, a friend to enjoy them with us ;— 


a single physician is mentioned as having attended him. — 
feels himself alone in every society, where members are |) Tr we have pleasures let us have society with whom we | No bulletin was published during the progress of his ill- 
not ennobled by an equal number of title=, derived through || may eommunicate;—If we have literature let us have | ess, which some accounts now say extended to several 
a long line of hereditary ancestors. A profound reason- |! congenial -ouls to cull its flowers. Above all, keep us || days prior to bis death.” 
er is, in general, solitary at the tables of the witty and | fom the appalling horrors of sourrupE. ‘| Suppose he did fail by the hand of an assassin—ond 
the gay. The philovopher avd the man of science ie i] = 
lost in the company of the thoughtless and the giddy 
The tea-table chat, and the mischievous tattling of the 
multisude, can afford no pleasure to him who is ab- 


‘| suppose his brothers were accessary—-’tis only a retory 
Lirerary.-—We understand that the Oriental Hurp, 


_or the fugitive Poems of the ‘* Boston Bard,” is in the 
\press of Messrs. Smith & Parmenter, Providence, 


corte ous !—~ Alexander was insiru mental in the murder of 


his father !—Well, well! s0 goes the legitimate world ! 
Success! 


4 
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dwellings and property. Mechanics receive $2 perday, 
7 laborers from 75 cents to $i 25, with constant employ- 
goes ment. Thewkole prospect is animating to the resident, 

and imposing to the numerous foreignets who resort to 
Monrovia A vessel of ten tons, called the St. Paul, 
admirably fitted for the coasting trade, and for procuring 
supplies, has been built by one of the colonists, accord- 
ing to the plan and under the direction of the agent.—- 
Several other boats belong to the establishment. Fort 
Stockton has been rebuilt, so as to be one of the most 
conspicuous objects on the Cape, and, with some other 
fortifications, renders the town perfectly secure, against 
any foe. Two well disciplined companies, one of infan- 
try, the other of artillery, present an active force, ready 
for any service, at a moment’s warning.” 


Fire Portiano.—A letter from Portland, 
dated 7th inst. says, ‘‘ Last evening about half past ten 
o’clock, a fire broke out in the store of Mr. Harris, gro- 
cer, in West Market Row, over which, was Union 
Hall, (used for Assemblies in winter, and Theatre, in 
summer ) The fire soon communicated to both sides of 
the range, and in a short time the whole was in flames 
from one end tothe other The flames spread with great 
LEVI BATES, rapidity, so that in less than three hours, nine stores, and 

three dwelling houses were The fire was at 
Weymouth, May 10th A. L 6826. | length stopped by a fortunate change of the wind, other- 


| wise it is impossible to calculate the damage which 
'| would have been done.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ue weealy task to note Cre passe ridings 


MASONIC NOTICE. 


Orphan’s Hope Lodge in Weymouth willbe consecra- 
ted by the M. W. Grand Lodge of Massachusetts on 
Wednesday the 24th, instant. An Address will be de- 
livered on the occasion by the Rey. and W. Bro. Cutler 
of Quincy. 

The procession on the occasion will move from Thay- 
er’s Tavern at 10 o'clock, to the North Parish Meeting 
House, where the public services will take place .Breth- 
ren of the Fraternity are invited to attend. Tickets for | 
entertainment may be had at Bro. Thayer’s previous to| 
the 2Uth, instant at 1,50 cts. each. | 

§<-Tickets may al<o be had at Harrison Gray’s Book. | 
Store, 72 Washington-Street, for the convenience of the | 
Fraternity in the city of Boston. 


| 
| 


Consecration. Grecian Lodve at Methuen, was 
consecrated on the 1th inst. ia due and ancient form by 


Sream Boat Exprtoston.—The steam boat Sus- 


. _quehannah and Baltimore, burst her boiler on the 3d inst. 
a Deputation from the Grand Lodge. R. W. Br. Bart- | in attempting to ascend the Nescopeck Falls, near Ber- 


let, of Marblehead, presided. The public ceremonies | wick, on the Susquehannah. ‘The engineer was so badly 
were opened by a Sermon, from R. W Br. Sabine, of | scalded as to be completely skinned Nine others were 
Boston; his discourse was founded on the wise ond 
foolish builders, (Matt. 7.) compared by our Lord and | 
Master, in his sermon onthe Mount. A copy of the | wen vaio er in the oper or ommercial / yer 

. r states that the grave of Commodore Perry, at Tiini- 
Sermon we understand is requested for the press. The |dad, remains wihout a stone or even a stake to guide 
day was pleasant, and the services were conducted much | those of his countrymen who may visit that place, to a 
to the satisfaction of the numerous audience that attend. | SPO! where their patriotic feelings would so naturally di- 
ed. Grecian Lodge promises to be a valuable acquisition 


rect them; and that one only of the inhabitants can guide 
; a stranger thither! 
to the fraternity. 


| 


. editorial chair of the Christian Watchman, and accepted 
Raitways.-——We have seen a model of an iin-|! a Professor-hip of Theology in New Hampton Academy. 


provement in Railways, invented by Messrs. John | Under the control of Mr F. the Watchman has been all 
Brown and George *Y. Robinson, of Providence, which | its warmest friends could wish.-- Traveller 

it appears to us will prove of verv creat uiility. It eon- | 

raisiug and loaded teams by a The plan in this 
and lever power, similar toa scale beam. The carria’.es having failed, contempl: alter 
runoing on these railways will proceed on perfect levels, coastitution of the American Jews’ Society 
except at ceriaia places or platforms, in which by the|/Pe mi the expenditure of the funds of the Society for 
operation of jevers and weights, the carriages, &e. are! ° her purposes ihan ‘heir colonization. 

raised or lowered, as the case may require, from onelevel | ifr, Cann’s Parent Steam Generator is exciting 
to another. This is effected in from one to two min- | con-iderable notice in New-York, and in point of sim- 
utes, by a simple process requiring less streneth than one || nieity, economy of water, fuel aad space, lightness and 
man can convenieitly exert. The horses wil! travel be- | eitire safety, Lids fair to be an acquisition of preat value. 
neath the carriage, and thas be protected from rain or! 


snow ‘The same gentlemen have likewise invented an Twenty thousand dollars has been added by a 
improvement, by which carriages travelling in opposite!) late act of the Legislature of New-York, to the annual 
directions, can pass each other on railwavs with facility || #ppropriation mede to common schools——makiag a now 
‘and with but lit:le delav or trouble. Models of these in- , total yearly appropriation of $i 0,000 for that object. 
ventions may be seen at the Agricu si | : 

y é gricultural Repository of In Peter-bucg, Va. a unan named A, Pa nter, 


Mr. J. R. Newell, State-street. has b 
Many gentlemen have viewed . .a'| has been arre-ted, charged wi h altering the numbers on 
v6 ave viewed and approved the above, an 8:h of a ticket, so that he obtained a check for it as a 


invention. It is caleulated to overcome, with rapidity, , 
| part of a prize. 


all irregularities in a road, from four feet to anv heiebt : ; 
The wagons are always to carry the same burthen [which | A Mevican ‘‘:ning Companv has been incorpo- 
raied in New-York. Capital $1,600,000. 


can be regulated by weights added to the load when ne- A subscrip- 
cessary] Which the elevators are to be arranged to bal- | tion for $250,000 stock, to be opened in N. Y. on the 


ance so €Xactly that less than a pound weight will turn!) !6th inst. The mines are agreed for through our minis- 
them, when the load and counterpoise are 20 tons. A, | ter at Mexico. 


slight pulling of a string, by the driver, will secure the, 
benefit of an elevator as ofien as one ix arrived at. The 
inventors calculate *hat their carriage< for passengers and 
for burdens, will travel at the rate of seven miles an. 
hour, and that goods can be delivered at that rate of 
speed. The carriazes will glide over the railways with 
such ease that lady passengers may attend to their sew 
ing, if they please, or they and other possengers may 
read or write if agreeable The inventors kave taken 
measures to secure a patent in England. 


An Arcade or Bazaar, 1s to be erected at New- 


Peier Sharpe, Esq now stands. 


The bodies of the four men unfortunately drown- 
ed by the upsetting of a boat in the harbour on Saturday, 
| were taken up and brought to town on Sunday evening 


eye. 


Patient is fifiv-seven years of age, and has been 


Tre Arr'can Cotony.-—Extract from a state. blind Sor several years. 


ment of the Board of Managers of the American Coloni-| hee , 
zation Sor'ety:-‘* During the past year two churches| A tew periodical work is announced at New- 


have been cailt. Five schools are in active operation,'| York, ca'led the ational Preacher, to be published 
besides Sabbath schools: the children, emigrant and va-||mo.uthly, each number to contain one or two sermons, 


tive, the latter 60 in number are well instrncied. The | from living ministers ; to be edited by the Rev Austia 


adults are busily engaged in finishing and improving their|| Dickinson ; price’one dollar a year, payable in advance, | 


Mr. B. F Farnsworth has retired from. the || 


Vork. on the land in Maiden Lane where the estate of 


Dr. D. om th, of Concord, has successfully per- 
| formed the operation of couching for a cataract on the 


Free at Vera Cauz.-—The report of the 
destruction of the Custom House stores at Vera Cruz is 


confirmed by intelligence at Philadelphia. The editor of 
the Philadelphia Gazette remarks : 


From the description given to us of the Custom House 
Stores, there is, however, good reason to hope that at 
least the amount of the loss sustained- has been greatly 
exaggerated. They are described as of massive masonry 
- the walls four feet thick,——the roof of tiles——the floor 
of brick That the stores should be burned down, is 
prenounced impossible : but that the goods deposited 
therein should have caught fire, is thought not improka- 
ble, for the superintendants, at stated periods, kindle fire 
‘* to smoak out bats and other animals which take refuge 
within the walls.’’ From the number of dours, however, 
and from the situation of the building, it is believed that 
if the fire were to break out in one puarter, there would 


be little difficulty in removing the goods stored in the 
other apartments. 


Tuyll, the Russian ambassador, who died on board the 
packet on Ler passage from New-York to Halifax, was 
celebrated with great parade April 15. The procession 
was escorted by the Rifle Brigade, the 75th Regiment of 
the Line, and the Royal Artillery, with several field 
pieces. The Lt Governor, and princ‘pal officers of the 
government, attanded as mourners. After the interment, 


an honorary salute of three rounds, was fired by the 
field pieces. 


Owing to the rapid increase of the population of 
the town of Lowell, the militia company of that place 
now includes 500 men, who on the late inspection, were 
found completely equipped. 


The citizens of Albany have applied to have 
that place made a port ofentry. 70 canal boats arrived 


at .tlbany on Monday, last week—although the canal was 
only partially opened. 


‘| The $11,000 of Pittsfield money which appeared 


to be missing for a time, on their way from Hartford to 


Pitt-field, belonging to the Hartford bank, have not been 
lost. 


| 16 Artizans for the Calico Printing Establish- 


'|ment at Fall River, lately arrived at Providence from 
Liverpool. 


ii.ces —The regular spring races of the New- 
‘| York Association for the improvement of horses will 
commence oa the 23d inst. on the Union Course, Long- 
| Island, and continue tor three days. The purse for the 
first day will be $500—for the second $300, and for the 
third $200. On Monday the 221 instthe day preceding 
the regular races,\here will be two splendid match races. 


| Suacrrs.—-Mrs. Dyer, so well known as a de- 
'famer of the Shakers, is preparing for the press a second 
\edi.iou of her portraiture of Shakerism, in which she in- 
\teads to i.troduce a new body of testimony against the 
morals of that sect. A circular has been printed at New 


Lebanon, N. Y. exposing the character of the Shakers, 
in that village. 


A Miss Miller of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
‘is preaching in the different churches of Baltimore. 


Extract of a letter dated St Jago de Cuba, April 
'10th = ** There is a large expedition fitting out at this 
| place, for the purpose of blockading Carthagena; it con- 


\sists of two line of battle ships, seven frigates, and as 
many more small ves-els. 


‘The anniversary of the nativity of St John the 
Baptist, will be celebrated by King David's Lodge, 
‘in Taunton, on the 24th June next 

The Brethren of the Masonic family are general- 
ily invited to unite in the celebration. 

Per order, 


WM. A. F. SPROAT, Seer'y K. D. L. 
Taunton, April 5, A. L. 5826. 


M. Horsman, has constantly for sale, at the Co- 
lumbian Clothes Store, Congress-Street, a supply 
| of MASTER MASON’S APRONS, from the 
|plate of she late E. Horsman.—Also Master Ma- 
sons and Royal Arch Sashes. 


From Harrrax.—The funeral of the Baron de 
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